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SELECTIONS. 





ORIGINAL MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN, 


Count or Rumrorp. 


From the Literary Mifcellany. 
(Continued from page 46.) 


TO conceive great and {plendid projects, 
and calculate the beneficial confequences, 
which are to be their refults, is furely a teiti- 
mony of a noble mind ; but to conceive feafi- 
ble ones, and againft all oppofition to execute 
them, and make all the parts of a complicated 
“eftablifhment go on together, and harmonize, 
like the parts of a piece of mufic in full fcore,”’ 
and completely effect the object of the inftitu- 
tion, is certainly the moft convincing evidence 
of genius. This feems to be the nature of 
Rumford’s fyftem, and the beft commentary is 
found in the military work houfe at Munich. 

‘The fame year, 1790, under Sir Benjamin’s 
direction, the military academy was initituted. 
The defign of this eftabliihment is to call into 
a@ive and ufeful life the dormant {park of gen- 
ius, which would otherwife remain immured in 
obfcurity and oblivion. Although it is called 
the military academy, military accomplith- 
ments are not alone taught. Every exercife, 
which can add to the education of the gentle. 
man, as well as the foldier, is performed, fo 
thatit is afchool of general education, where 
every fcience is ftudied, which fits them for gen- 
tlemen, for the fludy of any learned profeffion, 
or any civil or military employment. 

As its object is expreis!y to call into adlivity 
“ery extraordinary natural genius only,” no dii- 
tinGion of clailes, from which the eléves are fe- 
lected, is known; but the children of the mean- 
eft mechanics and day laborers find as ready 
admiffion, as the children of the nobility. In this 
academy, which confiits of 180 pupils, Sir 
Benjamin’s reform in matters of economy is 
carried to a great length. By the experience 
of four years he tound, that the expenfe of each 
pupil amounted only to fourteen pounds fter- 
ling a year, and, confidering that profedfors 
and matters of every kind are employed, and 
fervants, ciloathing, board, lodging, fire- 
wood, light, repairs, and every other article, 
except hovie reni, are fupported by this ex- 
penfe, the economy is indeed wonderful. 

Tn 1790 alfo the celebrated Englith garden 
was begun in the environs of Munich. The 
land, made ule of for this purpofe, had former- 
ly been a foreft, or hunting ground, belonging 
to the Electors, but then ina fate of wildnefs, 
and rather a defert, than the fuburbs of a city. 
Sir Benjamin obtained the Elector’s permiflion 
to convert this ufelefs tract into a beautiful pub- 
lic garden, with a view to promote the agri- 
cultural interelt of the country. He began by 
laying out extenfive walks, promenades, ftreets, 
and races, and round the whole, an extent of 
feveral miles, he made a road, on which, at reg- 
ular intervals, cottages and farm houfes were 
erected. In thefe, the tenants, or fervants, who 
vccupied, or fuperintended any part of the 








lands, refided. In one placea lake was made, 
and with the earth, which was taken out, a hill, 
or mound created, which gave to the whole a 
pleafant and picturefque afpect. In another a 
public coffee houfe was built, where the inhab- 
itants of the city might retire, and partake of 
the various amufements of the garden, Onan 
eminence a Chinefe pagoda appears, which, 
through the denfe foliage of the trees, has a 
charming effect. Every thing, that could add 
to the beauty of the place, was employed, nor 
was the utility of the plan neglected. 

But what gives to the whole a variety and 
elegance, and at the fame time excites the live- 
lieft fenfations in the heart of a {peétator, is the 
marble monument, placed in one of the public 
fquares of the garden. ‘The Bavarians were 
too fenfible of the fervices, rendered by Sir 
Benjamin to the ftate, not to flew fome public 
teitimony of their gratitude. 
to the memory of Kumford was erected in 1795, 
during his abfence irom Bavaria. 

Under the baiio relievo, upon a large block 
of polifhed marble, is an iafcription in the Ger- 
man language, of which the tollowing is a 
literal traniflation. 

“ Stay wanderer. 

At the creative fiat of Char): 

Rumford, the friend 

By genius, talte, and love inipired, 

1 this once defert place 


’ . L- ote id re Oe 
Int Waal Chou NOW DEVO ice 


Theodore, 


‘ = exh ten enee 
Mankildy 


Chang 


On the oppolite fide of the monument there 
is a buit of Count Rumford, thou -ht to be very 
like him, in Bavarian Alabaltar, and under 
this bult on a black of polithed marble, an in- 
fcription, of which the following is a wanfla- 
tion. 

« Yo him, 

Who rooted out the greatelt of public evils, 
Idleneis and mendicity ; 
Relieved and infiructed the poor, 
And founded many iniflitutions 
For the education of our youth, 
Go, wandeier, 

And ttrive to equal him 
In genius and activity, 

And us 
In gratitude.” 

This inftance of public efteem, as it has not 
a parallel in hittory, would be a rich reward to 
a man, who fought tor fplendid honors only ; 
but, to the real philanthropift and a great man, 
is far inferior to one vilit to the houte of indul- 
try. 

The fervices, which the fovereign had re- 
ceived from the unwearied application of Sir 
Benjamin, were partially compenfated by the 
honors, occafionally beftowed upon him. At 
this time the Elector gave him a regiment of 
artillery, and conferred on him the rank of 
Lieutenant General of his armies. 

In the year 1791 he was created a Count of 
the holy Roman Empire, and honored with 
the order of the white eagle. After he receiv- 
ed the title of Count, he chofe to bear the name 
of Rumford, which Concord in New-Hamp- 


fhire, the place, where he married, and where 


‘his eftate was fituated, formerly bore. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





The labor and ftuey, to which his numerous 
occupations fubjeéted him, now produced a 
fenfible effe& on his health. But lofs of health 
was not the only misfortune, he was obliged to 
encounter. Although he had zealoufly devot. 
ed his time and fervices in the moft difinterefted 
manner to promote the public good, there 
were not wanting enemies, who envied him his 
fuccefs and his honett fame. Attempts were 
made to render his fchemes abortive, and fruf- 
trate the fanguine expectations of his induftry. 

‘he anxiety and embarraflment, which this 
oppofition produced, haftened his decline. He 
however perfevered, completed bis plans, and 
filenced thofe, who oppofed him. 


r 


l’o recover from the depreflion thus brought 


upon him, he procured liberty to vifit Italy. 
This monument | 


Count Rumford travelled over all Italy and 
part cf Switzerland, and returned, after a jour- 
ney of fixteen months, to Bavaria in Augult 
1794. He had been attacked by ficknefs, 
which prevented his refuming the bufinefs of 
his department upon his return; but he attend- 
ed to his [tudies, and prepared his five firft ef- 
fays for publication. , 


In the month of September 1795, after an 
abfence of more than eleven years, he returned 
to England, principally for the purpofe of pub- 
lithing his eflays. He wifhed alfo to dire& the 
Englith nation towards the plans of public and 
domcitic economy, which he had formed and 
realized in Germany. 

Lord Pelham, then fecretary of ftate in Tre- 
land, invited him to Dublin, and in the {pring 
of 1796 the Count complied with his requeit. 
He introduced many important improvements 
into the hofpitals, public inftitutions, and houf- 
es of indultry, and left many models of me- 
chanical inventions. Here every teltimony of 
honor and gratitude was beltowed upon him. 
He was elected an honorary member of the 
“ Royal academy of lieland,” and of “ the to- 
ciety for the encouragement of arts and manu- 
factures,”’ and after he left the country the 
grand jury of the county of Dublin fent him a 
letter of thanks. He alfo received official let- 
ters, filled with the moft flattering expreflions 
of refpect and gratitude, from the lord mayor of 
the city, and the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

On his return he tuggelted and directed fev- 
eral alterations in the foundling hofpital, and 
prefented feveral machines to the board of ag- 
riculture. 

In July 1796 the Count placed in the Eng- 
lifh funds £ 1000 fterling, the intereft of which 
was to be appropriated to purchafing medals, 
as a premium to the author of the molt ufeful 
eflay upon fight and heat, the prize to be ad- 
judged by the Royal faciety of Great- Britain. 
A fimilar donation was vefted in the American 
funds for the fame purpoie, and the prize to be 
adjudged by the American academy of arts 
and iciences. 

The firft volume of his works confifts of five 
eflays. ‘he firft, on the “ public eftablithment 
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not only.be in the hands, but graven on the | 


§° 


for the poor in Bavaria,” contains a particular 
account of the fitwation of the author at the 
time, he engaged in the fervice of the Elector ; 
the fituation of the poor, and the extent of idle- 
nefs and mendicity ; the preparations and the 
details of the progrefs of the houfe of induftry ; 
the manner of employing the poor; together 
with many important diretions and principles 
to be obferved in executing fimilar reforms. 
The following extract fhows the advantages of 
that eftablifhment. 

« Notwithitanding all the difadvantages, un- 
der which it labored in its infant {tate, the net 
profits, arifing trom it during the fix years, it 
has exifted,* amount to above 
rins,t after the expenfes of every kind, falaries, 
wages, repairs, Kc, have been deducted ; and 
the bufineds is 40 much increafed of late in con- 
fequence of the augmentation of the demands 
of clothing for the troops, that the amount of 
the orders, received and executed the latt year, 
did not fall much fhort of 4a/f a million ot flo- 
rins.”’ 

When an inftitution, originating in the fuf- 
ferings of the moft miferable and burthenfome 
clafs of people in fociety, common beggars, 
produces thefe refults, the perufal of the ac-| 
count of its formation and progrefs muft afford | 
entertainment and inftruétiion to the philofo-' 
pher, {tatefman, and philanthropitt. 





100,000 flo-; 
i 


| be green. 
The benevolent Howard penetrated the; merit. 


gloomy receffes of the moft loathfome prifons, are foft, penfive and fentimental. 
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Charactacus, his Elfrida, and his Englifh Gar- 
den haveall been admired. Nothing, how- 
ever, from his pen, has pleafed me more than 
the epitaph upon his lady. His talents feem 
to be particularly formed for the pentive and 
pathetic. 

Akenfide’s work, on the pleafures of the 
imagination, needs no other recommendation, 


e » - ; 
than what it has received from a generous and 
It is highly interelting ; it 


difcerning public. 
required a very confiderable effort ; and his 
genius has rendered it beautifully pi€turefque. 

Cowper’s Poems are calculated to do much 
fervice. He has made the mufes hand-maids to 
religion. He has chofen verfes, only as a ve- 
hicle for conveying initrudtions of fo important 


_a nature as would not have difhonored the 


pulpit. His fiyle ts fimple, bold, manly and 
energetic ; his judgment tirong and penetrat- 


ing; his metaphors, forcible and happily con- 


ceived ; his obfervations on life and manners, 

accurate ; and his fatire, juft and poignant. 
The moft finifhed poet of the ageis Hayley. 

His effay on hiltory, and on epic poetry, his ode 


to Howard, and his ‘l’riumphs of Temper have | 


received very great and yenerous applaufe. 
In poetry, the ladies have, of late, afferted 
their claim to genius and honor. Mifs Will- 
iams bids fair for a poetic laurel, that will long 
Her Peru is a work of confiderable 
The little fonnets of Charlotte Smith 
The mutes, 


and, like a miniftering angel, gave comfort jf | miftake not, will, in time, raife her to em- 


and coniolation to their wretched inhabitants ;_ jnence. 


She has, as yet, itepped torth only in 


but the philofophic Rumford has prevented little things, with a diffidence, which is charac- 
their ever entering them, by taking the poor: teriitic of real genius in its frit attempts. Her 
and vicious from the paths of miiery, which next public entry may be more in ftyle and 
lead to crimes, and making them uieiul and more confequential. 


happy. 
(To be continued. ) 
* It muft be recolieéted, that tmis account was pub- 
lifbed in 1796 
+ About 40,000 dollars. 








FROM THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 





Colle@ed from Bennet’s Lettters to a young lady. | 


ON POETRY. 

Though I do not with you to become a po- 
et, itis however neceffary, that you ihould not 
be wholly unacquainted with the writings of 
many inimitable bards. They will certainly 
refine your tafte, and fpreada very elegant 
repa(t for your private amufement. 

Shakefpear is, perhaps, the firft genius of the 
world ; and fome of his dramatic works, 
whilft they aftonifh, will give you a ufeful fund 
of hiftorical information. 





The immortal poem of Paradife Loft fhould 
heart of every woman, becaufe Milton, above | 
all other authors, defcribes, the diftingufhing 
graces of the fex, and, in his Eve, has exhibit- | 
ed an exquifite pattern of female perfection. | 
On this fubject, his feelings were always awak- 
ened in an extraordinary manner ; his imagi- | 
nation glowed, and he has given it the fineft 
touches of his pencil. 

Milton, like other great men, was fully fen- 
fible of the bleflings we derive from the fo- 
ciety of women, and how cheerlefs the face of 
nature would have been without them. He, 
theretore, labours to make the mother of Para- 
dife every thing that could charm, and every 
thing that could alleviate the infelicities of 
life. 

Mafon’s poems have great merit, and have 
acquired him a confiderable celebrity. His 





Hannah More, in her writings, never lofes 
firht of piety and virtue. Her Bleeding Rock, 


|Search after Happinefs, Sir Eldred of the 


bower, Sacred Dramas, Female Fables, &c. 
will pleafe and inftruc&. The little tract lately 


| publifhed, entitled ‘ Thoughts on the manners 
‘of the great,’ which has had fo very extenfivea 
circulation, is faid to have come from her in- 
| genious pen. 


The defign is excellent, and the 
execution difplays great knowledge of human 
life and manners. 





From the Citizen of the World. 


An accurate knowledge of Mankind not to be ob- 
tained from Bocks. 


BOOKS, while they teach us to refpect the 
interefts of others, often make us unmindful 
of our own ; while they inftruct the youthful 
reader to grafp at focial happineis, he grows 
miferable in detail, and attentive to univerfal 
harmony, often forgets that he himfelf has a 
part to fuftain in theconcert. I diflike, there. 
fore, the philofopher who defcribes the incon- 
veniences of life in fuch pleafing colours, that 
the pupil grows enamoured of diftrefs, longs 
to try the charms of poverty, meets it without 


dread, nor fears its inconveniences, till he ie- 


verely feels them. 

A youth, who has thus fpent his life among 
books, new to the world, and unacquainted 
with men, but by philofophic information, 
may be confidered as a being, whofe mind is 
filled with the vulgar errors of the wife ; utter- 
ly unqualified for a journey through life, yet 
confident of his own {kill in the direction, he 
fets out with confidence, blunders on with vani- 
ty, and finds himfeli at lai undoue. 


He airit lias earned from books, an 
lays it dowa as a maxim, that all manki 
Virtuous Or vicious in excefs ; and he has been 
long taught to deteit vice and love Virtue - 
‘warm, therefore, In attachments, and hedfat 

in enmity, he treats every creature as a friend 
| or foe ; expects from thofe he loves unerrin 
integrity, and configns his enemies to the ts 

proach of wanting every virtue. On this prin. 
ciple he proceeds ; and here begin his difa 
pointmerts ; upona cloter infpection of human 
nature, he perceives, that he flould have mod. 
erated Ins triendthip and foftened his feverity , 
for he often finds the exccilences of one part of 
mankind clouded with vice, and the faults of 
the other brightened with virtue; he finds no 
| character fo ianétified that has not its failings, 

none fo infamous but has fomewhat to attra@ 
our efteem ; he beholds impiety in lawn and 
fidelity in fetters. 

He now, therefore, but too late, perceives 
that his regards fhould have been more cool, 
and his hatred leis violent : that the truly wife 
feldom court romantic friendthips with the 


d thea 
nd are 








‘good, and avoid, if poflible, the refentment 
even of the wicked ; every moment gives him 
i freth inftances, that the bonds of fiiendihip are 
| broken if drawn too clofely, and that thofe 
whom he has treated with dilrefpe& more than 
|retaliate the injury 5 at length, therefore, he is 
obliged to confeis, that he has declared war 
‘upon the vicious half of mankind, without bee 
ling able to form an alliance among the virtu. 
cus to efpouie his quarrel 

Our book-taught philofopher, however, is 
now too faradvanced to recede; and though 
poverty be the jult coniequence of the mang 
enemies his conduét has created, yet he is re 
folved to meet it without fhrinking : philofoe 
phers have deicribed poverty in mott charming 
colours ; and even his vanity is touched in 
thinking, that he fhould thew the world, in 
himfelf, one more example of patience, fortis 
tude, and refignation. Come, then, O pov- 
erty ! tor what is there in thee dreadful tothe 
Wife ; temperance, health, and frugality, walk 
in thy train ; cheerfulnefs and liberty are ever 
thy companions. Shall any be afhamed of thee 
of whom Cincinnatus was net athemed ? the 
running brook, the herbs of the field can amply 
fatisfy nature ; man wants but litle, nor that 
little long ; come then, O Poverty, while kings 
itand by aad gaze with admiration at the phi 
lofophers refignation.” 

The goddefs appears ; for ¢ 
comes atthe call: but, alas ! he finds her by 
'no means the charming figure books and his 
warm imagination had painted As when aa 
'eallern bride, whom her triends and relations 
[had long defciibed as a model of perfection, 
pays her firft vilit, the longing bridegroom liits 
the veil to fee a tace he hud never teen before: 
but infllead of a countenance blazing with beau- 
| ty like the fun, he beholds detormity fhooung 
icicles to his heart ; fuch appears Poverty to 
her new entertainer ; ali the tabric of enthufi- 
afm is at once demolfhed, and a thouland mifl- 
eries tiie uponits ruins, while Conten pt, with 
pointing finger, is foremoit in the hideous pro- 
ceflion. 

The poor man now finds that he can get no 
kings to look at him white he is eating 5 he 
finds thatin proportion as he grows poor, the 
world turns its buck upon him, and gives him 
leave to act the philofopher in all the majelty 
of folitude ; it might be agreeable enough to 
play the philofopher, while we are conicious 
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that mankind are {pectators ; but what fignifies 
wearing the mafk of {turdy contentment, and 
mounting the ftage of rettraint, when not one 
creature will affitt at the exhibition! Thus is 
he forfaken of men, while his fortitude wants 
the fatisfaction even of felf-applaufe ; for either 
he does not feel his prefert calamities, and that 
is natural infenfibility, or he difguifes his feel- 
ings, and that ts difintulation. 

Spleen now begins to take up the man ; not 
diltinguifhing in his refentments, he regards all 
mankind with deteftation, and commencing 
mian-hater, feeks folitude to be at liberty to rail. 

{t has been faid, that he who retires to foli- 
tude is either a beaft or an angel; the cenfure 
is too fevere, and the praife unmerited ; the dif- 
contented being who retires from fociety, is 
generally fome good natured man, who has 
begun his life without experience, and knew not 
how to gain it in hisintercourie with mankind. 





ORIGINAL. 
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From the Lirrrarr Worxsnor.—WNo. 4. 
CREDULITY 

Crenutiry is a weaknefs, which every one 
ean difcover in his neighbor, but which none 
think of finding in themielves. 

A Philofophical inveitigation of the caufes 
from which it originates will lead us to con- 
clude, that however varioufly modified, howev- 
er different the objects to which it is directed, 
and in whatever ditterent degrees it prevails in 
different minds, it is a propenfity interwoven 
with our conititution, and neceffarily refults 
from that imperfection to which the whole race 
of man is fubjeéted. It miay properly be defin- 
ed a di/pojition to believe without fufhcien’ evidence. 
lc originates in the following caufes. 

1. Ienorarce. Were mankind poffeifed of 
perfe&@t knowledge there could be no place for 
credulity. But fuch is the condition of human 
nature, that information on many interefting 
fubjects, can be but imperfectly obtained.— 
This lays the corner ftone of credulity. An- 
other caufe is the uneafinefs we feel in a ftate 
of doubtful fuipenfe. ‘This uneatfinefs often 
prompts us to a haity decifion, when a careful 
examination would lead to the truth. 

A third fource of credulity is the love of nov- 
elty ; a paflion infeparable from our nature, 
and often prompting to the molt uleful exer- 
tions. This paflion influences the mind to 
catch at the new, or the marvellous, and di- 
rect its attention to every circumitance which 
leads to a confirmation of its reality. 

A fourth caule is indolence The evidence 
of many truths lies too deep to be ditcovered by 
the tranfient oblerver. 

Another, and a fill more fruitful, fource of 
credulity is the affociation of ideas. In early 
lite we become acquainted with many import- 
ant truths, which are felf evident, or the proof 
of which we fully comprehend. With thefe 
truths many adventitous circumftances are of- 
ten connected, which, for want of dué difcrim- 
iiation, we become accuftomed to confider ef- 
fential to the truths themfelves. Hence it 
happens that when any propofition is ftated, 
which is found to agree to thofe adventitious 
circum(tances, we immediately adopt it as fuf- 
ficiently evident from its agreement with what 
we have been accultomed to confider connected 


with the moi fundamental and important 
truths. 








er 
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But the greateft caufe of credulity exifts in 
our defires and averfions with refpe& to the 
objects of belief. ‘This has probably more in- 
fluence than all others tunited. 

“ What ardently we with we foon believe,” 


Perhaps at firft view the reafon of this does 
not eafily appear. All will however acknowl. 
edge the fact, and by a careful attention to 
what paffes in our minds, it is prefumed a phi- 
lofophical reaion for it may be afligned. 

Whatever object we wilh to obtain it ts natur- 
al to feek the means of obtaining. ‘This is a 
law of our nature. A _ perfon wifhes to 
gain the belief of a propofition. He will then 
feek the means of obtaifiing that belief. ‘Thefe 
means are the evidences in favor of the propo- 
fition. It follows therefore that the mind of 
this perfon will be wholly engaged in attending 
to thofe arguments;-which favor what he wifh- 
es to believe, and hence it is eafy to fee how 
mankind are induced to believe whatever is 
agreeable to their wifhes, even on the fightelt 
evidence, and where the belief, if unfounded, 
is confeifedly attended with the moft dangerous 
confequences. 

From the preceding account of credulity, I 
think it mu appear, that /uperfition and /cepti- 
ci/m are more nearly related than is generally 
fuppofed. Both are the effects of credulity, 
exerciled in different ways according to the in- 
clination of the mind. The fanatic, from a 
love of the marvellous, is led to believe every 
effufion of a heated imagination an immediate 
revelation from Heaven, while the dread of 
futurity, and an averfion to that fpirituality of 
mind, which religion requires render it highly 
defirable, that the obfervance of external cere- 
monies fhould avail to fecure his falvation. He 
is thus prepared to believe in the efficacy of 
popith a'dfolutions, moukith aufterities, rigorous 
taiting, and lacerations ot the body, to procure 
a feat in the celellial paradife. The fame 
averfion to the tuths of religion, the fame de- 
fire to indulge in fenfuality mduces the /ceptic 
to conclude that mora/ obfigatics-is « bugbear, 
conjured up by prielts and politicians, for the 
fame purpote that rac head and bloody bones are 
called by the nurfe to aflilt in governing the 
children ; that the exiflence of a Supreme Be 
ing is only an ideal exillence, depending on the 
weukneis of flavith and timid minds, and that 
death is an introduction to the eternal repofe of 
annihilation, 

We may further infer, from what has been 
faid on the fubject of credulity, that {ceptics are 
the moft credulous people in the world. To 
‘et the proof of this in full view let fome of the 
preceding propofitions be repeated. 

Whatever we willl to obtain we immediately 
| feek fome means of obtaining. The fceptic 
wilhes to indulge in pleafures inconfittent with 
religion, The dread of futurity is an obftruc- 
tion to the tranquil indulgence of thefe pleaf- 
ures. Hetheretore wifhes to remove that ob- 
ftruction. ‘The means of removing it are the 
evidence, or appearances of evidence, that he 
is not accountable for his conduct. To thefe 
appearances therefore his whole attention is di- 
rected,& as much more f{trongly as prefent good 
engages the mind, than that which is future 
and unfeen, fo much more credulous is the 
{ceptic in his belief than the greateft bigot, or 
the moft alarmed fanatic in all the regions of 


Chriftendom. 





Remark.—As the fituation of genius is more 
or lefs eligible, it is nothing or every thing. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
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COWPER. 

The life of Cowper, asa picture of events, lies 
in avery narrow compafs. He was born Nov. 
26, 17313 was educated at Weltminfter fchool, 
which he left in 1749; was three years in the 
houfe of an attorney, and then twelve in 
chambers in the Inner Temple ; whence, after 
two vain attempts to bring him into public life, 
in fituations of parliamentary butinefs, he re- 
tired into the country, firft for the fake of re- 
covery, then as a fixed refidence, firft at Hunt- 
ingdon, then, at Olney, thirdly at the village of 
Welton, near Olney, and laftly in a melan- 
choly removal, made neceflary by the ftate of 
his health, but never completely fuccefsful in 
its object. He died on the 25th of April, 1800, 
aged 69. 

A CHINESE CUSTOM. 

The new year commences, in China, with 
the new moon, which happens neareft to the 
time, when the fun is in the 15th degree of 
Aquarius, and is an important period ; not on- 
ly on account of a univerfal feltivity, during 
which no bufinefs is tranfaced ; but it is the 
day previous to which all payments mul be 
completed. In the interval between the fol- 
{tice and the new year, the creditor is very im- 
portunate, and if not fatisfied on the laft night 
of the old year, he repairs to the debtor’s houle, 
takes his feat, and obferves the moft profound 
filence. As foon as midnight is pafled, he rif- 
es, congratulates the debtor on the new year, 
and retires. ‘The debtor has then /of his face, 
and no perfon will ever truft him afterward. 





EPIGRAMS. 


Tom whilft to revelry he flies, 

Boatts he is witty, free, and wife, 

But Paflion’s flave, we all agree, 

Is neither witty, wife, nor free. 

Anne, on whofe cheeks falfe rofes glow, 
Coquettes it ftill with many a beau. 
Striving her wrinkles to forget, , 
She boatts, fhe is not thirty yet. 

And who her words difputes—tince fo 

She told us ¢qwenty years ago. 





MAXIM. 


Gentle manners, virtuous lives, 
Make ealy hufbands, happy wives. 
“Lhete are the only means we know, 
To make a little heav’n below. 
Bur, 
Angry manners, vicious lives, 
Make wretched hufbands, dreadful wives, 
And hence fach evils take their birth, 
As make a little hell on earth. 





DIED, 

At Southington, Con. Mrs. Nancy Whittle. 
fey, wife of Roger Whittlefey, efq. and daugh. 
ter of the Rev. John Smallex, D.D. aged 37. 
At Andover, Mafs. Mrs. Pheve Hall, confort of 
Jofhua Hall, efq. At Cambridge, Mr. Robert 
Adams, fludent in Medicine, aged 25. 

At New-Ipfwich, (N. H.) Deacon Ifaac 
Appleton, aged 74. At Portfmouth, Colone} 
Eliphalet Ladd, aged 62 ;—Rev. Samuel Ha- 
ven, D. D. in the 79th year of his age. 

At Canterbury, Hon. Abiel Fofter, formerly 








a member of C ongrels, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 











FOR THE LITERARY TABLET, 


TO SYRENA. 
DOWN where yon ftreamlets flow meander, 
And Flora doth her myrtles wave, 


_ Chafte zephyrs figh, and wood-nymphs wander 


To weep at thy Philander’s grave. 


Hufh ! gentle nymph, forbear to languifh! 
True love like his can never ceafe, 

Again he’ll meet thee, foft thy anguifh, 
Heaven {hall fend a kind releafe. 


Sweet fields there are to which thou’rt going, 
Where all congenial fouls fhall meet ; 
There ftreams of blifs are ever flowing ; 
The happy chriltian’s fafe retreat. 


Love is the canker-worm corroding 
Thy every comfort, every joy, 

The fatal fpoiler, which, intruding, 
Fain would thy every charm deitroy. 


With grief I faw thy beauty fading, 
And mark’d with pain the fell difeafe 
Which long hath been thy health invading, 
Which long hath mair’d thy quiet eafe. 


Each friendly fwain fhall tell thy ditty 
Unto his fair-one, with a figh, 

Till heaves her breatt, and tears of pity 
Shall gliften in her lovely eye. 


In yonder vale thy fwain repofes, 
Where the purple violets bloom ; 

Myfel: will twine a wreath of rofes, 
And bind them on thy lover’s tomb. 


His body fleeps beneath the willow ; 
His fpirit waits for thee on high ; 
An Angel, when the grave’s thy pillow, 
Shall bear thee to the upper fky. 
EUGENIO. 








SELECTED POETRY. 








From the Porr Foutro. 





AN ODE, 

Commemorative of the deaths of Licut. Somers of 
the American navy, and his brave Companions, 
before Tripoli, in the fummer of 1805. 

TCommocore Preb!e, with a view as much as poffible 
to harafls the enemy, ordered the ketch Intrepid to be 
filled with materials for a deftru€tive explofion, and 
gave the conduét of her to Lieutenants Somers, Wad{- 
worth, Ifrael, and a few others. —Their orders were 
to approach, under cover of the night, as near as they 
could, to the town and batteries, and after firing a 
train, provided for that purpofe, tv make their efcape 
to the fleet in boats, A premature difcovery of them 
by the enemy, rendered it impoffible for them, either 
to reach the flation which they contemplated, or to 
wmake their efcape ; and thefe brave men, with an in- 
trepidity almoft beyond parallel, preferring death to 
an ignominious fervitude, fet fire tothe train, and 
were blown with their eremiesinto the air, This 
caiallrophe is made the fubjeé& of the following Ode. | 


vlip ad deos— 
Aget Penna metuente folvi 
Fama fuperfles— 
ibi tu calentem 
Debita foarges, Lacryma favillam. 
Horace. 


—_—— 





Chorus. 
And muft the memory of the brave 
Sleep in the flumbers of the grave ? 


THE LITERARY TABLET. 


Wake the golden ftring of Fame ! 
Heroes wake, your meed to claim, 
_ Offspring of alarms ! 
Rear’d mid the tumults of the brave, 
No pillow choofing but the wave, 
No mutic, but of arms ! 
Recitative. 
Dark is the night, and deep and low’ring 
Hang its thadows o’er the main ; 
On the billow awful tow’ring, 
Yonder glide the warrior-train ! 
Not a flar betrays their motions, 
Huth’d, unfeen, they hold their way ; 
Sullen as the calm ot ocean, 
At the lurid clofe of day. 
Lo! the fieet with valor teeming, 
Dimly fkirts the weltward iky ; 
Hope and doubt alternate beaming 
From the war-initiucted eye. 
Preble there ferene pretiding, 
Diftant marks the floating death, 
Toward the cattle darkly gliding, 
Aided by the breeze’s breath. 
Air. 
hief of daring ! thine is glory 
Far beyond the reach ot Fate ; 
Slain—immortaliz’d in ftory, 
Living—valorous and great ! 
Thine the calm heroic ipirit, 
l'irm to aét, and bold to dare ; 
Or to grafp the meed ot merit, 
Or the Hero’s grave to fhare ! 
Reciiative. 
Now the bark in diitance fading 
Glooms beneath the turret-iteep, 
Not a found the ear invading 
Save the murmur of the deep ! 
surely fhe has gain’d her flation, 
Loit in diitance and in gloom— 
‘Vis the paule ot expectation ! 
"Vis the lilence ot the tomb! 
Mir. 
Warriors rue the gale that bore them ! 
Rue the gloom that wrapt the {kies ! 
Never thail ihe dun refiore them 
‘Lo your valour-weeping eyes ! 
Shield them, Heav’n, amid th’ explofion ! 
Quickly wait them from the thore— 
Who can bear the {wift concuffion ? 
Who can lift the fudden roar ? 
Recitative. 
See the flafh, one moment fhining, 
Ocean, earth, and heav’n illume ! 
Now again ’tis loft ! refigning 
Heav’n and earth and fea, to gloom. 
Horror all, and wild commotion— 
Shrieks of millions from the fhore— 
Gleaming on the fulph’rous ocean, 
Cannon burft with rapid roar. 
Atlas trembling, hears the thunder 
Bellow thro’ his fhores below ; 
Sees his tawny fons of plunder 
Frighted fly, without a foe. 
Mir (by the Turks }. 
Allah ! whence this dire undoing 
Rufhing thro’ the troubled air ? 
Save, oh iave thy race from ruin, 
Shield-the faithful from defpair ! 
Recitative, 
O’er the fcene, at length, repofing, 
Wrapt in defolation’s reign ; 
Morn reluctantly difclofing, 
Faintly gilds the eaftward plain. 
Chorus (by the Crews). 
Rife in hafte, oh God of fplendor ! 
Valor bids thee {wiftly rile ; 





Triumph to the deeds we’ll render 


Hail the wave that to our withes, 
Proudly wafts the daring few ! 
Hail the dawn that bears propitious 
Fame and Somers to his crew! 
Recitative. 
Morning breaks—but ah, to languifh ! 
Lurid was the light it fhed 
O’er th’ enquiring eye of anguifh, 
For the warrior-train are fled. 
Air (1ft.) 
Gallant Warriors ! well attended 
Ruth’d your valor to its grave ; 
Many a foe convulfive rended, 
Grimly fank beneath the wave. 
Well aveng’d, ere long you'll number, 
Victims welt’ring, pale and low ; 
Many a Turk, in icy flumber, 
Soon fhall knit the favage brow. 
Gen’rous Youths ! your ftory telling, 
Though a figh fufpend the breath ; 
| Ev’ry nerve to trenzy {welling 
Claims a victory from death. 
Air (2d.) 
Heralds of your Country’s glory, 
Dawning on the path of time ! 
Age ihall kindle at your ftory, 
Cherifh’d oft in future rhyme ; 
For the Bard, on tame attending, 
Shall, enraptur’d by the tale, 
O’er his harp of legends bending, 
Give your glories to the gale. 
Beauty, too, a wreath beftowing, 
Bids it fowifh round your bier ; 
I’ver in remembrance glowing, 
Lever watci’d by her tear. 
Air (3d4.) 
| Often fhall the Arab wander 
From his hills of funny fand, 
On your deeds of fame to ponder, 
Circled by his lifVning Band— 
** Perith’d here,” he'll fay, “ the ftranger, 
“ When the flar of night was high ; 
** Like thee, Chriftian, braving danger, 
** Be it mine, like thee to die !”’ 
Loprinvs. 





D:feripticn of tBe Fortunate Iszanps. 
BY GARTH. 
THE happy ifles, where endlefs pleafures wait, 
Are ftiled by tuneful bards, the fortunate : 
Eternal {pring with {miling verdure here 
Warms the mild air, and crowns the youthful 
year. 
From cryftal rocks tranfparent riv’lets flow, 
The rofe {til blufhes, and the violets blow, 
The vine undrefs’d her {welling clufters bears ; 
The lab’ring hind the mellow olive cheers : 
Bloffoms and fruits at once the citron fhows, 
And, as fhe pays, difcovers ftill fhe owes ; 
And the glad orange courts the am’rous maid 
With golden apple., and a filken fhade. 
No blatts e’er difcompofe the piercing fky ; 
The {prings but murmur, & the winds but figh. 
The tuneful {wans on gliding rivers float, 
And warbling dirges die on every note. 
Where Flora treads, her zephyr garlands flings, 
Shaking rich odours from her purple wings : 
And birds from woodbine bow’rs and jeimine 
groves 
Chaunt their glad nuptials, and unenvy’d loves. 
Mild feafons, rifing hills, and filent gales, 
Cool grottoes, filver brooks, & flow’ry vales, 
In this beft climate all the circling year pre- 
vails. 
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| Veil’d by midnight from our eyes- 


